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Jump  into  canoeing 


other  colleges  and  universities 
take  part  and/or  challenge  each 
other.  * 

‘‘We  have  a challenge  out  — 
Conestoga  College  has  a chal- 
lenge to  any  other  college  or 
university  in  the  province,"  he 
added. 

The  race  has  two  classific- 
ations. The  junk  class,  open  to 
anything — rafts,  cars,  bath  tubs 
— anything  that  will  float,  starts 
at  9 a.m.  (Last  year  they  welded 
an  old.  car  together  and  it 
floated,"  Rob  said. 

The  other  class,  modified  (or 
regular  canoes),  starts  at  10  a.m. 

The  race  which  starts  at  the 
iron  bridge  in  the  village  of 
Conestoga,  goes  22  miles  down 
the  Conestoga  and  Grand  rivers. 

The  entry  fee  is  S3  per  vessel 
and  the  number  of  passengers  is 
up  to  the  participants.  The  boat 
must  be  RCMP  approved  and 
can’t  be  overloaded  for  its  safe 
capacity.  Each  passenger  must 
Canoe  race^nt’d.  on  pago  2 


Conestoga  ‘breaks-even  ’ says  president 


by  Pearl  Wolfe  • 

Picture  it.  Paddling  furiously 
down  a river,  the  wind  in  your 
face,  the  following  canoe  is 
closing  on  you  and  you’re  nearing 
the  finish  line. 

The  Doon  Association  of  the 
Conestoga  College  of  Applied 
Arts  and  Technology  presents  the 
9th  annual  spring  thaw  canoe 
race. 

"Have  you  ever  been  in  a canoe 
race?”  Rob  Cressman,  chairman 
of  Activities,  asked.  ‘‘It’s...  well, 
it's  adventuresome,  it’s  exciting, 
it’s  just  greatl" 

The  canoe  race  on  Sat.  April  10, 
is  open  to  the  public.  The 
applicant  must  be  18  or  over  (or 
under  18  accompanied  by  a 
parent  or  guardian)  and  register 
on  or  before  April  10. 

Rob  stressed  that  the  event  is 
open  to  anyone  outside  the- 
college.  Press  releases  have  been 
sent  to  many  newspapers  and 
radio  stations. 

He  said  he  really  hopes  to  see 


by  Jeff  Wilkinson 

Conestoga  College  win  at  least 
break  even  this  year  was 
Pre.sident  Kenneth  Hunter's  re- 
port to  Kitchener  city  council 
March  22. 

In  a series  of  repons  on  the 
college’s  financial  positon.  Pres- 
ident Hunter  said  the  College  will 
break  even  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  another  report  to  Conestoga 
College  Board  of  Governors, 
March  29.  Mr.  Hunter  is  quoted 
by  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Re- 


cord as  predicting  the  college  will 
finish  the  year  with  a surplus 
budget. 

Increased  costs  in  every  de- 
partment is  the  major  worrv  of  the 
president.  Wages  and  salaries 
increased  13.5  per  cent  while 
supplies  and  services  increased 
24  per  cent.  This  resulted  in  an 
overall  cost  increase  of  approxim- 
ately 15  per  cent. 

"Increased  costs-  are  a very 
severe  problem  on  the  part  of  the 
college,”  President  Hunter  told 


Kitchener  council.  "The  key 
problem  is  to  increase  the 
productivity." 

He  said  the  college  has 
•v^r  '-.cpH  sey.4;f;ttL  ‘fost-cuttini^. 
measures  this  year  including' 
decreasing  teacher  contact  hours 
by  an  average  of  five  per  cent. 
The  academic  year  has  been 
lengthened  two  weeks  which  Mr. 
Hunter  says  also  decreases  cost. 

Enrolment  is  another  major 
concern  of  the  President.  TTie 
year,  there  were  2,229  students 


enrolled  in  post  secondary  pro- 
grams — up  five  percent  from  last 
year.  There  were  another  17,000 
enrolled  in  continuing  education 
-/‘Tog’-ams  throughout  coMegc 
centres. 

Conestoga  is  the  second  largest 
college  in  Ontario,  in  terms  of 
retraining  and  apprenticeship 
programs.  A total  of  313,000 
teaching  days  are  spent  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  Hunter  said  Conestoga  will 
cut  its  nursing  -program  enrol- 


ment by  20  percent  dismissing 
five  to  seven  diploma  nursing 
instructors  next  year. 

Another  five  teachers  will  be 
dismissed  form  the  coUege's 
manpower  program. 

The  ministry  of  colleges  and 
universities  ordered  provincewide 
cutbacks  in  nursing  enrolments. 

Mr.  Hunter  told  city  council 
education  has  come  under  critical 
review  throughout  the  province 
and  Conestoga  welcomes  public 
criticism.  Himler  cool’d,  pg.  2 


Al  Laundry,  Scott  Heal— New  DSA  brass 


by  D.J.  Dlckfion 
“I  want  students  to  feel  that 
they  can  come  and  talk  to  me  any 
time  they  want.  I feel  that  Doon 
Student  Association  executive  is  a 
shoulder  to  cry  on  when  they  have 
a problem.”  So  said  Al  Laundry, 
the  newly  elected  DSA  president. 

Al  Laundry  is  no  stranger  to  the 
politics  and  problems  of  Conest- 
oga's student  council.  He  spent 
two  years  as  Board  of  Directors 
representative  for  General  Tech- 
nology. This  year  he  decided  to 
take  the  big  step  and  run  for  the 
number  one  position  in  the  DSA 
because  "I  felt  that  I was  the  best 
amn  for  the  job.” 

That  is  the  kind  of  frank  and 
honest  answer  you  get  speaking 
to  Al.  That  is  exactly  what  Al 
wants  too:  students  to  speak, 
complain  and  suggest  to  him. 

He  feels  that  lack  of  commun- 
ication is  the  root  of  the  problems 
of  Conestoga  College.  He  feels 
the  weight  of  the  problem  is  on 
the  back  of  the  elected  members. 
Only  after  they  make  all  possible 
attempts  to  open  the  lines  of 
communication,  will  he  blame  the 
problems  on  student  apathy. 

He  was  quick  to  point  out  when 
students  refer  to  the  DSA  they  are 
referring  to  themselves.  Because 
in  his  words,  "the  DSA  is  made 
up  of  all  students  who  payed  their 
$36  activities  fee  in  the  fall.” 
He  feels  while  the  students 


by  Howard  Elliott 

Robert  "Scotty"  Heal  has  seen 
a fair  bit  of  the  world  in  his  time. 
Bom  in  Montreal,  Scott  moved, 
with  his  family,  to  Antigua  where 
they  lived  for  five  years.  Then 
they  moved  to  Barbados.  In  1972, 
Scott  came  to  Canada  and  spent 
grades  12  and  13  in  London,  and 
then  came  to  Conestoga  College. 

Scott,  a second  year  Radio  and 
Television  Arts  student  has  been 
a representative  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  two  years  and  has 
recently  been  elected  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Doon  Student 
Association  (DSA)  for  1976-77. 
According  to  Soott  the  reason  he 
ran  for  the  position  was  simply 
because  he  was  interested  in  the 
organization.  With  two  years 
experience  he  feels  he  can  aptly 
oversee  the  affairs  of  the  student 
association. 

In  Scott's  opinion,  his  job  as 
vice-president  is  to  run  DSA 
affairs  when  the  president  is 
absent,  and  to  share  the 
work-load  with  the  new  president, 
Al  Laundry.  His  job  is  going  to 
one  of  an  overseer,  and  a 
supervisor  for  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  DSA. 

Scott  related  some  of  his  plans 
and  philosophies  for  .nest  year  in 
an  interview  with  Spoke.  For  one 
thing,  he  wants  to  improve  the 
security  of  the  QSA.  in  view  of 

At  Undzy,  Scott  HhI,  tonl’d.  pg.  i 


Al  Laimdry,  left-  la  the  new  president  of  the  DSA  and  Scott  Heal  is  vice-pretident.  Their  new  otOcea  are 
effective  immediately.  4 


want  responsible  spending  they 
want  to  have  fun.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  they  don’t  want  $5,000  to 
$6,000  of  their  money  sitting  in 
the  bank. 

Al  feels  the  students’  money 


was  handled  poorly  this  year. 
Next  year  a computer  will  be  used 
to  keep  records  of  all  the  budgets. 
He  feels  this  will  help  solve 
financial  problems.  Also  there 
will  be  a tighter  human  rein  kept 


on  the  money. 

Any  student  next  year,  at 
anytime,  will  be  allowed  to  ask  to 
see  any  budget  by  simply  coming 
to  Al  aad  •■Hug  him. 
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New 

auditor 


meetings,  the  DSA  has  decided  to 
hire  a different  auditor. 

This  move  will  surely  enhance 
relationships  between  the  DSA 
and  the  board  of  governors.  As  a 
result,  communications  with  the 
board  will  be  more  effective  and 
your  needs  as  a student  are  more 
likely  to  be  met. 


The  Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA)  working  under  its  new 
president,  Al  Laundry  wasted  no 
time  in  settlinga  matterwhich  has 
been  hanging  in  the  air  for  at 
least  two  years. 

For  the  past  two  years,  a CdllOe  RaCG  COflt’d 
faculty  member  at  Doon  has  been 
doing  the  DSA  audit.  The  board 
of  governors  of  Conestoga  Col- 
lege has  asked  the  DSA  to  get 
someone  else  to  audit  their  books. 

After  many  discussions  and  many 


wear  a CSA  approved  life  jacket. 

Labatt’s  Breweries  will  award 
prizes  in  different  categories. 
Neither  has  been  announced  yet. 
The  canoe  race  committee  will 


award  a trophy  for  first  place 
winners  and  their  ‘toilet  seat 
trophy’  for  those  who  bring  up  the 
rear.. 

“It’s  mostly  an  enjoyment 
event,"  Rob  said,  “But  it's  also  a 
race  for  those  who  want  to  race.” 

The  race  will  be  supervised  and 
applicants  have  to  go  by  the  rules 
which  are  aoutlined  in  the  - 
application  form.  These  are 
available  from  the  Doon  Student 
Association,  the  Activities  Office 
and  the  Leisure  Education  office 
at  the  Doon  Centre  of  Conestoga 
College, 

The  finish  line  is  down  Pinnacle 
Road  in  Doon  where  the  awards 
will  be  given  at  4 p.m.  After  the 


O □ □□ 


m 


race,  everyone  is  invited  to 
“warm-up"  at  Nicholson’s  Ta- 
vern in  Blair. 

Rob  has  some  advice  for  canoe 
racers  as  he  wishes  them  a good 
time:  ^ 

“It’s  best  if  somebody  meets 
them  at  the  finish  line  with  a ride 
home  and  a warm  change  of 
clothing.” 

For  further  information,  con- 
tact Activities  at  (519)  653-2432  or 
Leisure  Education  at  (519)  653- 
2511  Ext.  295. 


Hunter  cont’d. 

“The  college  goes  out  of  its 
way  to  have  its  programs 
criticized,"  Mr.  Hunter  said. 

With  that  comment  at  city 
council,  alderman  Harold  Chap- 
man asked  for  a justification  of 
the  high  enrolment  in  the  nursing 
programs  at  the  college.  Aid. 
Chapman  did  not  hear  the  20 
percent  cutback  proposal  for  next 
year. 

The  ministry  of  colleges  and 
universities  ordered  15  percent 
cutbacks  in  nursing  programs 
worked  on  a quota  system. 

The  20  percent  cutback  means 
there  will  be  68  fewer  students  in 
Conestoga  nursing  programs  next 
year. 

Mr.  Hunter  also  made  a brief 
report  to  city  council  concerning 
the  proposed  Conestoga  College 
athletic  complex  at  Doon.  He 
reported  that  the  college  now  has 
10  showers  — five  for  each  sex. 
Facilities  for  the  college  are 
reported  to  be  number  one 
priority  on  the  government’s  list 
for  grants. 

Mr.  Hunter  thanked  the  city  for 
its  donation  of  a fastball  diamond 
costing  about  SS.OOO. 


Scott  Heal  cont’d, 

recent  thefts.  He  also  plans  to 
keep  a close  eye  on  money  spent 
in  and  for  the  operation  of  the 
DSA.  Scott  feels  that  there  is  a 
need  for  improved  communicat- 
ion between  the  t>resident,  the 
vice-president  and  the  board  of 
directors,  he  would  also  like  to 
encourage  more  student-related 
activities. 

Scott  doesn’t  think  the  students 
are  familiar  with  or  interested  in 
the  f)SA.  He  wants  to  develop  a 
new  image  for  the  student 
organization.  He  said  that  the 
DSA  isn’t  really  credible,  and  as 
an  example  sited  the  fact  that  out 
of  approximately  1.900  students, 
only  about  400  voted. 

The  new  vice-president  sees 
the  DSA  as  a student  organization 
working  on  strict  outlines,  run  by 
and  for  the  students.  He  hopes  to 
eliminate  the  present  feeling  that 
the  DSA  is  a clique,  and  give  it 
the  image  of  a collective  body. 

One  of  Scoot’s  biggest  comp- 
laints about  this  year’s  DSA  is 
that  there  was  too  much  spent  on 
getting  things  done.  He  wants  to 
ensure  that  every  penny  that  the 
DSA  spends  is  for  the  students, 
not  for  itself. 

“We’ll  make  a good  team, 
we’re  experienced,  we’ll  push  for 
something  better,  and  we  have  a 
genuine  interest,"  Scott  said  of 
his  working  relationship  with  the 
new  president. 

In  closing  Scott  said,  "The  best 
way  for  students  to  create  interest 
is  for  them  to  put  themselves  in 
our  shoes.  We’re  one  of  the  most 
useful  tools  in  the  college  and  we 
should  be  used  by  t'he  students. 
The  DSA  isn’t  the  boss,  the 
students  are.  We  merely  manage 
their  affairs.” 


If  you  are  an  enghieei;  this 
chair  couM  be  yours. 

This  is  where  you  could  find  yourself  if  you  become  a 
Maritime  Engineering  Officer  in  today's  Canadian  Armed 
Forces,  The  Master  Engineering  Control  centre  of  one  of  our 
new  DDH  280  Destroyers. 

No  boilers.  No  stokers.  No  sweat! 

The  power  within  these  beautiful  ships  comes  from  jet 
turbine  engines.  The  machinery  that  heats,  cools,  ventilates 
and  provides  water  throughout  these  ships  is  the  latest. 

Maritime  Engineering  Officers  on  these  ships  work 
with  some  of  the  most  sophisticated  equipment  in  the 
world  .with  expertly  trained  men  who  are  as  proud  of 
their  work  as  they  are  of  their  ships. 

If  you're  studying  engineering,  think  about 
this  Officer's  job.  It's  a very  special  one.  It  could 
take  you  anywhere  in  the  world!  -i 


Ontario  I 


Directorate  of  Recruiting  & Selection,  National  Defence  Headquarters.  W 
Box  8989,  Ottawa,  Ontario  K1A  0K2 

Please  send  me  more  Information  about  opportunities 
in  the  Canadian  Forces  of  Maritime  Engineers. 


GET 

INVOLVED 
WITH  THE 
CANADIAN 
ARMED 
FORCES. 


NAME_._  . . . 

CITY-._  

POSTAL  CODE- 
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-ADDRESS 

-PROV.. 
-UNIVERSITY-... 
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Assistance  | Program 
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by  Burcsik 


by  Peter  Cadhea 


, What  are  the  students  of 
Conestoga  going  to  do  with  their 
four  months  off  this  summer? 

Well,  we  at  Spoke  wondered 
also,  so  we  asked  them.  One  thing 
was  almost  unanimous.  Work. 


Camera,  camera,  who’s  got  the 
camera? 

Well  another  chapter  can  be 
added  to  the  DSA  playhouse.  In 
this  chapter  the  star  roll  is  played 
by  the  staff  of  the  Spoke 
newspaper. 

The  setting  takes  place  in  the 
Activities,  Spoke,  Yearbook,  and 
general  hangout  office.  The  time 
of  the  crime  will  never  be 
determined  because  of  the  steady 
flow  of  confusion  that  runs  in  and 
out  of  the  office  ail  day  long. 

The  crime  that  was  committed 
was  not  a crime  of  passion,  but  a 
crime  of  neglect  which  resulted  in 
the  disappearance  of  the  Spoke 
newspaper's  camera. 

It’s  very  difficult  to  pin  the 
blame  or  responsibility  on  just 
one  person,  but  it’s  too  bad  that 
the  chairmen  of  the  student  body 
are  so  neglectful.  To  put  it  bluntly 
they  are  just  not  responsible  for 
things  that  aren't  personally 
theirs. 

Listing  the  items  that  have 
been  "ripped  off"  as  the  phrue 
goes,  is  just  unbelievable,  hM 
here  are  some  othe  tfems  aaC 
their  values. 

The  missing  Minolta  camera, 
valued  at  about  $250. 

The  missing  Yamaha  speakers, 
valued  at  about  $1,200. 

The  missing  cash  from  a pub. 
value  was  $196. 

Petty  cash  in  the  Spoke  filing 
cabinet  about  $20. 

Petty  cash  missing  form  the 
DSA  office  about  $55. 

Tlie  total  value  of  all  DSA 
property  missing,  that  was 
reported,  is  estimated  at  about 
$1,710.  That  is  about  the  tuition 
fee  for  about  six  college  students. 

Where  will  it  all  end?  Maybe 
the  DSA  should  hire  a student 
from  criminology  to  be  a detective 
to  investigate  any  crime  that 
occurs  in  these  offices. 

Is  the  camera  insured?  Who 
knows?  Certainly  not  the  DSA. 

They  say  they  think  that  it  is 
insured  but  they  can’t  find  the 
lurcHase  form  or  the  insurance 
l6rm  for  it.  They  don’t  even  know 
the  serial  number  for  it. 

Oh  wee.  maybe  next  year  the 
DSA  will  be  more  cautious  as  to 
who  they  hire  or  who  they  let 
wander  around  in  their  office. 

And  maybe  even  Mac  Rostance 
will  replace  those  old  filing 
cabinets  that  the  Spoke  as  well  as 
Acitivities  have  in  their  office. 

But  1 doubt  it. 

By  the  way,  who  ever  took  the 
camera  from  the  Spoke  office,  you 
forgot  the  lens  that  goes  with  it. 
Better  luck  next  chapter. 

Letter  to  the 
editor 

Dear  Sir, 

My  wife  and  I must  thank  you 
and  the  staff  of  activities  here  at 
Conestoga  for  our  wonderful 
vacation  in  Florida.  We  especially 
thank  you  for  leaving  the  fine  35 
mm.  camera  lying  around  so  we 
could  record  our  travels. 

I don't  wish  to  be  greedy  but  I 
could  use  a turntable  and 
amplifier  to  go  along  with  my 
-newly  acquired  Yamaha  speak-  J 
ers.  ■ 

If  the  DSA  will  co-operate  I • 

would  be  most  appreciative.  J 

Again  good  providers,  I must  J 

thank  you.  I 

yours  gratefully,  I 

Jack  the  rip-off  I 

P.S.-Why  are  Leisure  Ed.  being 
such  hard  noses  about  this  deal. 
Everywhere  you  look  they  have 
things  locked  upl 


Cam  Bender.  19.  is  a 1st  year 
Graphics  student  and  says  he  will 
spend  his  summer  "most  prob- 
ably working  in  a garage  and 
taking  it  easy  as  much  as 
possible.” 

Cam  does  not  foresee  travel  as 
being  part  of  his  summer  since  he 
will  need  all  the  money  he  can  get 
for  second  year. 


Terry  Hammiil,  19,  a 1st  yci 
Journalism  student  replied  whe 
asked  about  summer  holiday; 
"What  holidays?  I’ll  have  I 
work,  hopefully,  but  who  has  g( 
a job  *so  far?  Terry  says  sh 
doesn’t  have  a job  yet  but  real! 
has  to  find  one  or  she  may  nc 
make  it  back  for  second  year. 

"I  want  to  travel  at  the  end  c 
the  summer,  but  if  I don’t  work 
won’t  have  the  money  to  travel  o 
go  to  school.” 


Harland  Morgan,  24,  wants  a 
job  that  pays  lots  of  money.  "I 
don’t  care  what  the  job  is.  If  a job 
pays  lots  of  money.  I'll  do  it.  I 
have  loans  to  pay  off  so  I can  get 
some  money  to  live  off  of  for  next 
year.  Harland,  a 1st  year 
Construction  Engineering  and 
Technology  student  was  offered  a 
^ob  at  the  Grand  Hotel  as  a 
bartender,  but  says  it  just  doesn’t 
pay  enough. 


Sue  Shlbein,  19,  is  a 1st  year 
Nursing  student  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital.  Sue  says  she  will  work 
in  either  a nursing  home,  hospital 
or  a factory  for  the  summer. 

'Til  probably  work  in  a 
factory,”  Sue  said,  "Because 
they  pay  the  best.” 


Rosa  Mariano,  18,  a 1st  year 
Secretarial  student  wants  to 
travel  for  at  least  a short  while 
this  summer  when  she  takes  a 
break  from  her  job  at  the  South 
Waterloo  Hospital,  where  she  is 
already  employed. 

"Don’t  laugh,”  she  sai.d 
sheepishly,  "But  1 want  to  go  to 
Niagara  Falls  for  a visit  and  then 
to  Ottawa.  I might  go  if  1 can 
afford  it.” 


"If  I don’t  get  a job  I’ll  just 
spend  the  summer  lying  around 
by  the  pool  at  my  parents  house  in 
Toronto.. .like  I did  last  year,” 
said  Ms.  Sno  Ball  1976,  Kathy 
Herrbn,  22-year-o!d  Radio  and 
Television  Arts  student. 

Kathy  is  waiting  to  hear  about 
two  jobs  right  now.  One  job  is  as 
the  good  news  reporter  for  CFRB 
in  Toronto  and  she  is  also  waiting 
for  the  word  from  CKCb  about  a 
job  as  film  editor. 


Monday  April  5,  1976 


Get  it 

straight  from 
Aiandas. 

Arandas  Straight  Pour  Arandas  Tequila  into  a shot  gla 

V/i  Oz.  Arandas  Tequila  Put  on  the  back  of  your  hand.  L 
'A  lime  qr  lemon  the  sip  the  Arandas  Tequila, 

dash  of  Salt  then  suck  the  lemon  or  lime. 

Araridas 

lequila. 

The  Mixable  Mexicano. 


Save  this  recipe  and  watch  for  others 
To  get  your  Arandas  recipe  booklet  write: 
Arandas  Recipes.  P.O.  Box  F308,  Montreal 
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Employment:  Do  nurses  have  jobs? 


Ann  Davldaoo  {dans  to  enter 
nniveretty  upon  graduation. 


Jane  GlDeoplet  Some  people  have 
tried  to  convince  her  to  quit. 

"The  highest  salaries  in 
Ontario  (Ontario  pays  the  highest 
highest  salaries  to  nurses  in 
Canada)  has  placed  extra  preS' 
sure  on  graduates.  A lot  of  older 
nurses  return  because  of  the 
salaries.  It  means  extra  grocery 
money  or  clothes  money,  what' 
ever." 

"But  the  fact  remains  we’re 
being  approached  by  a lot  of 
experienced  nurses.  We  are  tom 
because  we  realize  these  kids 
want  jobs  and  are  capable  of 
doing  them  but  you  must 
understand  our  position."  she 
says. 

"If  we  have  a choice  between 
an  experienced  nurse,  one  who 
has  actually  worked  in  a hospital, 
or  students,  we  have  to  take  the 
experienced  nurse." 

Kare  McGhie’s  second  year 
class  currently  has  32  prospective 
nurses.  None  of  them  have  jobs 
yet. 

"It's  pretty  depressing,”  Kar- 
en  says.  "When  you’ve  worked 
this  hard  for  something,  you 
expect  to  get  something  out  of  it. 
They’re  two  long  hard  years.  The 
whole  situation  is  pretty  grim." 

The  problem  these  graduates 
are  faced  with  made  most  of  them 
seek  other  alternatives. 

"Ann  Davidson,  president  of 
the  student  nurses  association 
says  she  plans  to  continue  her 
education  at  George  Brown 
University  where  she  plans  to 
study  critical  care  nursing. 

Neither  Karen  or  Ann  have  any 
regrets,  having  entered  nursing 
while  jobs  were  limited.  Both 
agree  that  nursing  is  not 
something  they  went  into  for  the 
money. 

"It’s  something  we  wanted  to 
do,”  says  Ann. 

While  the  prospective  grad- 
uates are  worried,  the  general 
consensus  among  first  year 
nursing  students  is  one  of  a 
guarded  optimism  that  things  will 
change.  Most  of  them  knew  the 
jobs  were  scarce  when  they 
entered  the  course. 

"A  lot  of  us  are  really 
worried,”  says  Susan  Bridge.  20. 
"A  lot  of  us  were  thinking  of 
quitting  for  a while  this  year. 
There’s  a bad  atmosphere  right 
now." 

After  a few  minutes  of 
reflection,  Susan  becomes  slight- 
ly  philosophical  concerning  the 
predicamenteof  student  nurses. 

“It’s  not  a waste  of  time  here,” 
she  says,  "What  we  learn  here 
will  help  us  in  life.  If  not  in 
nursing,  in  other  fields," 

Despite  the  difficulty  of  finding 
jobs,  the  number  of  persos 
applying  to  take  the  nursi^’' 
Nn«M  emt’i,  m'p.  S 


by  Ga«y  Nyp  aod  Keo  MacQneen 

Karen  McGhie  is  a pretty 
19-year-old  currently  in  her 
second  and  last  year  as  a nursing 
student  in  Conestoga  College’s 
nursing  program. 

She  is  idealistic  and  dedicated 
as  most  graduating  students  are 
when  they  face  the  challenges  of 
their  first  job. 

Only  with  Karen,  things  are 
different.  She  says  she  has  sent 
out  about  70  letters  of  application 
to  hospitals  across  Canada.  She 
has  had  no  luck. 

"All  I get  back  is  an  application 
rform  more  out  of  courtesy  than 
anything  else."  she  says. 

Karen  shares  her  concern  with 
aver  4,000  nursing  graduates  in 
Ontario  this  year.  There  are  few 
jobs  available  for  graduates. 

The  situation  came  to  a head 
recently  when  provincial  minister 
of  health,  Frank  Miller,  announc- 
ed drastic  cutbacks  in  health  care, 
including  the  closing  of  numerous 
hospitals  across  the  province. 

In>  180  out  of  Ontario's  250 
hospitals,  there  are  43,000 
positions.  There  are  only  551 
openings. 

These  openings  are  not  likely  to 
go  to  graduates.  The  cutbacks 
and  closings  have  left  a number  of 
experienced  nurses  out  of  jobs 
and  it  is  expected  they  will  fill  the 
openings. 

Fred  Snyder,  a placement 
counsellor  at  Conestoga  College, 
cites  the  example  of  the  closing  of 
Doctor’s  Hospital  in  I'oronto 


Karen  McGhlet  pretty 

depres8tng...the  whtrie  sltoatlon 
Is  pretty  grim.*’ 

where  about  300  nurses  are 
employed. 

"That’s  like  an  entire  college  of 
experienced  nurses  being  put  on 
the  market."  he  says. 

Mr.  Snyder  says  the  average 
life  expectancy  of  a nurse  in  the 
past  was  about  three  and  a half 
years  before  she  left  to  get 
married  or  raise  a family.  "But 
now  it's  a major  form  of 
employment  and  nurses  aren't 
dropping  out  any  more," 

Director  of  Nursing  at  Sout 
Waterloo  Memorial  Hospital  in 


Katbecine  Raycraftt  "We're  go- 
tng  to  go  where  the  Jobe  are. ' 


Mrs.  Morossi  stresses  the  need 
for  these  graduates  to  keep  their 
minds  open  and  seek  related  jobs. 

"They’re  going  to  have  to  be 
resourceful  in  a number  of  ways. 
This  includes  relocation  to  other 
provinces  where  the  jobs  are.  "1 
understand  there  are  jobs  in  the 
Maritime  provinces.”  she  said. 

"These  graduates  should  also 
think  about  using  their  skills  in 
other  fields  related  to  nursing  but 
not  directly  in  nursing." 

Mrs.  Morossi  says  the  grad- 
uates have  to  wait  in  line  in  most 
cases.  She  says  the  waiting  list  of 
applicants  at  South  Waterloo  is 
over  100.  Some  of  them  have 
waited  since  last  May. 

"When  1 last  checked,  none  of 
those  on  the  list  wished  to  be 
struck  from  it,”  she  says. 

Mrs.  Edith  LeLacheur.  director 
of  Nursing  at  St,  Mary’s  Hospital 
in  Kitchener  compounds  the  fear 
of  the  graduates. 

"Job  prospects  for  these  kids 
are  very  poor,”  she  says.  "We 
will  not  be  hiring  any  grads.  In 
fact,  we  won’t  be  hiring  any 
full-time  nurses  period." 

Mrs,  LaLacheur  says  St. 
Mary’s  intends  to  use  more 
part-time  help  because  of  the 
increased  flexibility  this  allows. 

"We  can  cancel  the  part-time 
help  anytime  the  need  arises  and 
we  don’t  have  to  pay  them  sick 
benefits  and  vacation  pay,"  she 
says. 

"We  were  able  to  live  within 
our  budget  because  of  our  part 
time  help.  As  a nurse  leaves,  and 
very  few  of  them  do.  we  replace 
them  with  a part-time  nurse,” 

Mrs.  LaLacheur  echoes  Mrs. 
Morossi  when  discussing  salaries 
for  nurses  in  Ontario. 


Janice  Dennlss  "If  yon  want  s job 
bad  enoDf^  yon  can  get  It." 


Cambridge,  a president  of  the 
Registered  Nurses’  Association  of 
Ontario,  Mrs.  Norma  Morossi 
cites  three  reasons  why  graduates 
face  an  "unlikely  but  not 
impossible  chance  of  securing 
employment," 

"There  are  a number  of  social 
factors  involved,"  Mrs.  Morossi 
says.  "Women's  lib  has  promp- 
ted women  to  get  out  of  the 
kitchen,  Ontario's  high  salaries 
have  lured  many  nurses  who  had 
quit,  back  into  circulation  and  of 
course  the  cutbacks.” 
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Nurses’  job  outlook  bleak 


How  to  get  a head 
In  the  world 


by  Dave  Burcslk 

Up  the  first  monster  mountain, 
and  heading  straight  into  a tight 
turn.  1 felt  my  stomach  rushing 
into  ray  throat.  How  do  you  stop  a 
roller  coaster?  My  eyes  remained 
closed. 

"Remember,  nobody  will  fa) 
down  or  throw  up!”  decreed 
mentalist  Mike  Mandel. 

"Now  you  are  screaming  into  a 
sharp,  unexpected  right."  he 
called  out  sharply. 

Suddenly  1 felt  a soft  pressure 
against  my  left  side.  Somebody 
else  was  making  a sharp  right 
with  me.  If  thsi  fellow  was  duping 
me  at  least  1 wasn't  alone. 

, Mike  Mandel  is  a mentalist.  not 
a hypnotist,  so  he  did  disappoint 
some  people  who  came  expecting 
to  see  people  flying  around  the 
room  or  something  nearly  as 
absurd. 

Mike,  now  living  in  Toronto,  is 
originally  from  England.  The  first 
tricks  Mike  did  were  card  tricks 
which  he  admits  are  tricks  that 
anyone  could  learn  given  time 
and  instruction. 

The  surprise  was  on  Mike  with 
one  trick  though.  Three  men  from 
the  audience  cut  the  same  deck  of 
cards  once  and  were  yold  to 
remember  their  cards.  Mike 
called  out  three  different  card 
numbers  and  suits.  One  card  was 
the  three  of  clubs  which  happen- 
ed to  be  the  card  cut  by  all  three 
men. 

"Do  you  know  what  the  odds 
are  against  that  happening?" 
shrieked  Mike.  "It’s  almost 
impossible!" 

Mike  is  22  and  has  been  doing 
his  audio-suggestion  act  tot  a 
year  and  three  months. 

"I  like  this  job.  No  boss  to 


bother  me  and  at  least  it's  more 
exciting  than  being  an  operator. 
You  know.  I was  one  of  the  first 
male  telephone  operators  in 
Canada." 

To  call  the  use  of  his  mind  a gift 
would  be  a lie,  said  Mike,  "I 
don’t  think  anyohe  is  gifted  in 
that  way.  You  have  to  use  the 
mind  like  a muscle,  and  the  more 
you  use  it  the  better  it  works  for 
you.  I presume  people  are  afraid 
to  think.  Maybe  they  think  they 
will  burn  their  poor  heads  out." 

Mike  plays  tricks  with  peoples' 
minds  by  using  his  mind  as  a 
device.  This  ‘device’  enabled  him 
to  cause  a girl  to  stay  rooted  to 
her  chair,  freeze  her  feet  to  the 
floor  and  to  have  her  igve  her 
scarf  to  him  and  then  forget  in  a 
matter  of  minutes  that  she  had 
given  it  to  him.  To  further 
demonstrate  his  'power'  he  asked 
people  to  convince  her  that  she 
had  given  him  the  scarf. 

"No  1 didn’tl  1 did  not  give 
anyone  my  scarf,"  said  Cathy 
Andrews,  the  girl  in  question. 

"Yes  you  did.  I saw  you  give  it 
to  him."  said  Rob  Cressman. 
head  of  activities  at  Conestoga. 

Cathy  could  not  be  convinced. 

One  thing  most  people  cannot 
grasp,  said  Mike,  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  seeing  a person  who  just 
knows  how  to  play  in  their  heads  a 
little  bit,  but  he  is  no  miracle 
worker,  you  will  only  see  or  feel  or 
hear  what  you  allow  yourself  to. 

If  you  are  uptight  or  unreceptive 
no  amount  of  faking  or  humoring 
will  make  it  true  to  you,  he  said. 


Nonet  coat’d. 

course  has  not  decreased  says 
Conestoga  College  registrar  Betty 
Schiedel.  But  if  the  job  market  is 
tight,  the  nursing  progrram  is 
equally  so.  College  president 
Kenneth  Hunter  has  stated  there 
will  be  a cut  back  of  20  percent  in 
the  number  of  persons  allowed 
into  the  nursing  course. 

Most  of  those  graduating  in 
June  are  resigned  to  the  fact  that 
if  they  want  a nursing  position 
immediately  upon  graduation 
they  will  have  to  travel  out  of  the 
province.  Yet  most  seem  optimis- 
tic that  the  present  tight-money 
policy  will  ease  eventually. 

‘There  is  always  the  possibility 
that  the  way  health  care  is 
administered  might  change," 
Mrs.  Morossi  says.  "These  shifts 
could  mean  more  jobs.  We 
definitely  do  not  want  to  dry  up 
the  supply  of  graduates.  Today's 
students  are  better  prepared  than 
in  the  past." 

"South  Waterloo  has  been 
asked  to  cut  down  on  its  budget. 
But  we  are  waiting  for  word 
dealing  with  the  recent  renovat- 
ions at  the  hospital.  If  these 
renovations^  are  allowed  to  open, 
this  will  create  some  job 
openings."  she  says. 

According  to  Ann  Davidson, 
the  job  market  for  male  nurse.s  is 
wide  open. 

"There's  one  guy  in  our  course 
who  has  a real  good  chance  at  a 
job  at  Ottawa  Civic  (hospital)," 
Ann  says. 

Ann  says  the  need  for  male 
nurses  in  the  province  is  great. 

"There’s  a lot  of  things  males 
can  do  that  females  can't  do 
without  embarassing  the  male 


patient,"  Karen  McGhie  says. 
"Also  they're  stronger." 

The  cutbacks  have  left  a 
marked  affect  on  the  normal 
business  within  the  hospitals. 

"It's  really  strange  working  in 
the  hospital  now."  Karen  says, 
"everytime  you  make  a mistake 
somebody  will  joke  about  it  and 


say.  you've  just  wasted  75  cents 
or  something." 

Whether  things  change  for 
graduating  nurses  in  the  near 
future  or  not.  things  don't  look 
promising. 

As  one  first  year  student  said. 
"We're  really  up  shit  creek 
without  a paddle." 


COME 

to 


NICHOLSONS 

TAVERN 

BLAIR.  ONT. 


MEET  AT  NIC’S 

In  the  Fantuz  Room 

“For  the  Good  Times  ’’ 
Ent«rtoinm«nt  - W««k«nds 
Good  Food 

Mon.  toThurs.  12  — 2 
Fri.  to  Sat.  12  — 7 
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From  Genesis  te 


revelation 


by  Jeff  Howard 

“Am  1 going  to  have  to  plug  my 
ears?”  asked  Crystal,  with  the 
wide-eyed  innocence  of  the  four 
year  old  that  she  is. 

Crystal  was  without  a doubt, 
the  youngest  member  of  those 
attending  the  Genesis  concert  at 
the  U of  W Saturday,  March  27. 

Joe  Recchia,  who  worked  in 
conjunction  with  Concert  Pro- 
ductions International  to  present 
Genesis  in  the  K-W  area, 
estimated  that  over  three  and  a 
half  thousand  were  present  at  the 
U of  W’s  Physical  Activities 
Complex  for  the  event. 

That  “event”  was  billed  as 
“Genesis:  Sight  and  Sound 

Spectacular”,  and  Genesis  back- 
ed up  this  claim  to  the  hilt. 
Internationally,  the  band  is 
considered  to  be  the  number  one 
band  to  see  in  concert,  combining 
intricate,  complex  music  with  the 
incredible  use  of  props,  sets  and 
lights — the  mediums  whereby  the 
musical  content  is  given  a visual 
quality. 

The  band  found  its  genesis 
back  in  1966  as  a songwriting 
team  consisting  of  Peter  Gabriel, 
Michael  Rutherford  and  a lad 
named  Anthony  Phillips. 

Most  bands  rarely  escape  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  “paying 
their  dues”,  and  Genesis  was  no 
exception.  It  wasn’t  until  1969 
that  they  were  offered  their  first 
recording  contract.  Under  the 
Decca  label  and  producer 
Joathon  King,  who  originally 
gave  the  band  their  name,  the 
group  recorded  an  amateurish 
album  called  FROM  GENESIS  TO 
REVELATION,  featuring  a very 
acoustic.  Moody  Blues  flavour  of 
music. 

Genesis  went  a year  without  a 
record  label  until  approached  by 
the  British  label  Charisma, 
frespassmarked  the  beginnings 
of  a transition  from  acoustic  to 
electric  music  and  began  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  the  distinct 
Genesis  sound;  that  of  complex 
melodies  blended  with  old  Eng- 
lish story-telling  within  the  realm 
of  fantasy  and  the  past. 

The  year  1971  saw  the 
emergence  of  what  Genesis  was 


all  about.  Original  members  Peter 
Gabriel  (lead  voice,  flute,  oboe, 
and  percussion),  Michael  Ruther- 
ford (bass,  bass  pedals,  acoustic 
guitar  and  voice),  and  Tony  Banks 
(voice,  organ,  piano,  electric 
piano,  synthesizer  and  mellotron, 
as  well  as  acoustic  guitar)  were 
joined  by  drummer/percussionist 
. Phil  Collins  and  guitarist  Steve 
Hackett. 

nursery  cryme  represented  the 
highly  polished  finished  product 
of  Genesis’  endeavours.  A cut  off 
that  album  made  Genesis  famous. 
The  song  was  called  Musical  Box, 
a melodic  yet  energetic  story  of  a 
little  boy  murdered  by  his  female 
companion  during  a game  of 
croquet.  Freed  from  his  musical 

box,  the  spirit  of  the  little  boy 
returns  to  haunt  his  murderess. 
Although  still  in  the  guise  of  a 

boy,  he  is  filled  with  a life-time’s 
desires. 

FOXTROT,  Genesis’  fourth 
album,  was  released  in  1972.  Two 
cuts  gained  extensive  airplay  - 
Watcher  of  the  Skies  and 
Supper’s  Ready.  Supper’s  Ready 
is  a twenty-two  minute  concept 
piece  containing  every  facet  of  the 
group's  music.To  date.FOXTROT 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  band’s 
highlights  in  their  career. 

SELLING  ENGLAND  BY  THE 
POUND  followed  a year  later  in 
the  tradition  of  a Genesis  release 
every  fall. 

A North  American  tour  was 
arranged  in  conjunction  with 
SELLING  ENGLAND..,  and  it 
was  this  tour  that  sparked  the 
high  appraisals  for  the  approach 
Genesis  takes  when  performing 
their  music  in  concert. 

Peter  Gabriel  became  the  focal 
point  of  Genesis  in  concert. 
Proficient  in  mime,  quick  costume 
changes  and  totally  bizarre 
stories  in  between  songs,  Gabriel 
and  the  band  led  their  audiences 
through  one  fantasy  situation  into 
another.  This  proficiency,  plus 
their  sets,  pushed  the  band's 
music  and  lyrical  content  almost 
beyond  audience  comprehension. 

A third  tour  preceeded  Genes- 
is’ second  to  last  album  released 
to  date.  THE  LAMB  LIES  DOWN 
ON  BROADWAY,  a double 


album  set,  was  performed  in  its 
entirety:  the  story  of  a Puerto 
Rican’s  experience  with  his 
subconscious  and  the  terrors 
resulting  from  his  unawareness  of 
his  subconscious. 

Peter  Gabriel  left  the  band 
immediately  following  that  tour, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  both  critic 
and  fan.  After  all  the  struggling 
to  become  successful  and  finally 
achieving  success,  the  split 
became  the“rock  shock”  of  the 
year. 

Genesis’  latest  album,  TRICK 
OF  THE  TAIL,  was  released  in 
January  of  this  year.  Sans 
Gabriel,  Phil  Collins  took  over  the 
lead  vocal  work  and  Tony  Banks 
and  Michael  Rutherford  came 
into  the  spotlight  with  their 
compositions. 

Good  policy  dictates  that  a new 
album  should  be  promoted  via  a 
tour,  and  the  present  tour, 
promoting  TRICK  OF  THE  TAIL, 
found  the  band  in  concert  here  in 
the  K-W  area. 

The  Genesis  "Sight  and  Sound 
Spectacular,”  although  still  in  the 
tradition  of  excellence,  was 
marred  by  a few  unexcusable  and 
yet  a few  understandable  prob- 
lems. 

The  concert  at  U of  W was  the 
second  date  of  the  tour  and  as 
such,  minor  technical  difficulties 
yet  to  be  ironed  out  are  to  be 
expected.  The  slight  intermittent 
crackling  from  a speaker  column 
and  the  "working  in”  of  a concert 
drummer  still  somewhat  uncom- 
fortable within  the  Genesis 
nucleus  marred  the  performance 
slightly,  but  not  that  noticeably. 

The  new  percussionist  (don't 
worry  Collin's  fans.  Phil  is  still 
playing  drums.)  happens  to  be 
ex-Yes,  King  Crimson.  Gong  and 
John  Lennon’s  Elephant's  Mem- 
ory, Bill  Bruford,  a musician  in 
his  right. 

There  appeared  to  have  been  a 
general  lack  of  organization  of 
this  concert  date.  The  doors  were 
to  open  at  seven  yet  it  was  an 
hour  later  before  the  bunched 
crowds  were  allowed  in.  As  a 
result,  some  people  passed  out 
and  missed  the  concert.  As  one 
waited  for  the  doors, to  open. 


aromatic  scent  of  sweet  mother 
earth  of  the  smoking  variety,  and 
me  stench  of  stomachs  rejecting 
the  overindulgence  of  alcoholic 
'consumption  filled  the  already 
stuffed  atmosphere. 

But  everything  has  a habit  of 
balancing  out  in  the  end,  so  here 
is  the  jest  of  the  show’s 
contents... 

~ Amidst  a massive  array  of 
equipment  and  three  projection 
screens  backgrounding  a curtain- 
ed, black-encased  stage.  Genesis 
erupted  into  their  show  opener. 
Dance  of  the  Volcano  from  the 
TRICK  OFTHE  TAIL  album.  The 
song  was  enhanced  by  the  red 
lighting  and  stills/ movies  back- 
pound  of  fiery  spray  and  volcanic 
action. 

, A melody  of  THE  LAMB  LIES 
DOWN  OF  BROADWAY,  featur- 
ing one  of  the  band's  singles, 
Carpet  Crawlers,  was  introduced 
by  Phil  in  a monologue  summed 
up  as  Lamb  Stew. 

Already  it  is  evident  that  Phil’s 
vocal  work  is  far  more  melodic 
and  cleaner,  yet  not  as  dynamic 
as  Peter  Gabriel's. 

The  visuals  were  in  perfect 
^nch  with  the  music  throughout. 

Phil's  intro's  and  leads  into 
§jnema  Shpw  fi^m  SELLING 
ENGLAND... with  the  prances  of 
a ballerina;  later  in  the  song  he 
matches  a perfectly  timed  drum 
sequence  with  Bill  Bruford. 

Robbery.  Assault  and  Battery, 
a:. Collin's  composition  is  enhanc- 
ed with  a robber’s  hat  and  coat 
worn  by  its  composer  and 
matched  by  the  individual  who 
plays  the  robber  in  the  movie 
projection  behind  the  stage. 

’ Genesis  presented  a profile  of 
the  music  in  their  career  and  this 
was  evident  when  Michael 
introduced  a song  off  the 
TRESPASS  album,  called  White 
Mountain. 

Phil,  having  already  announced 
Jte  “new"  face  of  Bill  Bruford, 
proceeded  to  introduce  the  rest  of 
the  band:  Tony  Banjts.  who  was 
6ung  the  birthday  song  by  the 
audience  since  that  day  happened 

to  be  it;  Michael  Rutherford 

*^currently  appearing  as  a bridge 
, support  on  the  Queen  Elisabeth 


Highway;  Steve  “...lock  up  your 
daughters...”  Hackett  ...current- 
ly known  as  the  Baby  Strangler..’’ 
and  Phi!  (“...small,  very  unspec- 
tacular...”) Collins. 

The  band  then  went  into  Firth 
of  Fifth  from  SELLING  ENG 
LAND... 

Steve  Hackett  then  took  over 
introductions  with  the  song 
Entangled  from  their  new  album. 
The  song  was  inspired  ft-om  a 
painting  by  Steve's  love,  Kim 
Poor,  a New  York  artist. 

Entangled  fades  into  Squonk, 
another  TRICK  cut.  with  a 
cartoons  visual  behind  them. 

What  followed  was,  by  far,  the 
highlight  of  the  evening.  During 
the  epic.  Supper’s  Ready;  at  the 
point  where  Phil  comments:  “A 
flower/”,  a huge  green  and 
yellow  beanstalk  rises  above  the 
front  of  the  stage  and  dances  in 
time  with  the  music  before 
sinking  back  down  to  the  floor. 

Finally,  amidst  coloured  smoke 
filling  the  stage,  a black  slender 
pole  at  the  front  of  the  stage  emits 
a green  beam  of  light  throughout 
(he  stage.  The  beam  was,  of 
course,  a laser  that  rose  in  a 
revolving  circle  of  light  to  the  roof 
where  it  revolved  about,  rising 
and  lowering  in  time  to  the  music. 

Genesis  did  not  let  up  on  the 
tension  building  as  they  went  into 
their  other  single  called  I Know 
what  I like  (in  your  Wardrobe), 
and  finished  with  Los  Endos,  the 
last  cut  on  Genesis’  latest  album. 

The  two  hour  concert  ended 
with  a high-decibeled  standing 
ovation  and  encore  that  even  after 
five  minutes  was  still  increasing 
in  level. 

Genesis  responded  with  the 
closing  number  from  THE  LAMB 
called  It.  and  blended  it  with  an 
instrumental  insert  of  Watcher  of 
(he  Skies,  their  former  tour’s 
show  opener. 

All  in  all,  what  can  anyone  say? 

If  you  n«ssed  the  concert,  have 
faith  because  they  are  still  on 
tour.  They  are  definitely  worth 
the  price  of  seeing  and  believing. 
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Wages  for  homework 


by  Tim  Grant 
reprinted  from  the  Chevron  and 
Canadian  Unlvcrsify  Press 

Most  of  us  are  at  university 
because  we  see  it  as  the  route  to 
better  jobs  and  higher  wage*. 

With  higher  wages,  we  hope  to 
have  more  power  to  get  what  we 
want  out  of  life — time  to  develop 
our  interests,  to  enjoy  family  and 
friends — in  a word,  to  do 
whatever  we  decide  we  want  to 
do. 

But  in  recent  years,  the 
chances  of  getting  a well-paying 
job  at  the  end  of  our  20-odd  years 
of  schooling  have  shrunk.  There 
are  fewer  jobs  available,  and 
many  of  those  available,  such  as 
teaching,  have  become  much 
harder  work. 

We  also  find  that  the  pay  levels 
for  these  jobs  are  not  as  high  as 
we  expect.  With  wage  controls 
and  staff  reductions  by  both 
business  and  government,  the 
picture  is  becoming  grimmer. 
Statistics  Canada  estimates  that 
between  1973  and  1980.  more 
than  2.5  million  students  will 
receive  post-secondary  degrees, 
while  only  600,000  jobs  requiring 
these  qualifications  will  become 
available. 

With  these  things  in  mind,  it 
has  become  very  difficult  for  us  to 
stomach  three  or  four  years  of 
hard  work  and  thousands  of 
dollars  of  debts. 

While  it  is  clear  our  lives  as 
students  and  our  future  prospects 
are  increasingly  uncertain,  it  is 
not  as  clear  what  we  can  do  about 
it.  Teachers,  postal  workers  and 
all  workers  who  receive  a wage 
have  an  employer  whom  they 
confront  over  how  much  money 
they  get  and  how  much  work  they 
have  to  do.  The  outcome  of  that 
struggle  determines  how  much 
time  and  money  they  have  to  do 
what  ever  they  choose  to  do. 

But  for  students,  housewives 
and  other  workers  who  receive  no 
wage,  the  absence  of  a wage  has 
made  it  appear  that  we  work  only 
“for  ourselves",  or  for  husbands 
and  children  in  the  case  of 
housewives.  The  Wages  for 
Housework  Movement,  by  clearly 
identifying  that  the  maintaining 
and  raising  of  the  present  and 
future  labour  force  is  essential 
work  for  the  functioning  of 
society,  from  which  al  employers 
benefit,  has. opened  the  way  for 
students  to  see  schooling  as  work. 

As  in  the  case  of  housewives, 
our  lack  of  a wage  has  hidden  the 


work  we  do  in  school,  and  has 
often  defined  us  as  parasites  on 
the  backs  of  our  parents  and  the 
taxpayers. 

But  schoolwork  is  work,  not 
only  because  it  involves  a lot  of 
hassles,  Afrort  and  long  hours. 
More  fundamentally,  it  is  work 
because  as  students,  we  are 
actively  engaged  in  producing  a 
very  important  productourselves- 
as  a specifically  trained  segment 
of  the  future  labour  force.  The 
work  we  do  in  school  involves 
both  acquiring  knowledge  and 
technical  competence  to  perform 
certain  jobs,  as  well  as  developing 
the  self  discipline  which  will 
enable  us  to  handle  the  daily 
routine  of  our  future  jobs. 

While  the  work  we  do  in 
schools  appears  to  be  for  our  own 
benefit,  it  is  our  future  employ- 
ers. who  need  our  skills  and 
self-discipline,  who  are  the  real 
beneficiaries  of  our  work. 

Schoolwork  certainly  feels  like 
work.  Even  in  the  best  courses, 
involving  the  most  interesting 
books,  being  forced  to  read  those 
books  in  a certain  time  llimit,  or 
write  book  reports,  or  study  them 
for  an  exam,  becomes  an 
impostion  on  our  time. 

For  men  students,  university 
was  always  seen  as  an  investment 
towards  a higher  future  income. 
The  “investment"  aspect  of  our 
schooling  served  to  hide  the  work 
we  were  doing  already. 

For  women  students,  university 
offered  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
avoid  the  fate  of  the  full-time, 
wageless  housewife.  But  as 
women  have  discovered,  most 
university-trained  women  end  up 
either  as  full-time  housewives  or 
in  low-paid  social  service  jobs 
which  are  extensions  of  house- 
work. 

When  a university  degree  fails 
to  deliver  the  wages  which  can 
satisfy  neither  men's  ‘invest- 
ment’ nor  women’s  ‘hope’,  we 
both  confront  the  reality  of 
•schoolwork  as  unpaid  work. 

\A/agelessness 
as  a discipline 

The  lack  of  a wage  for  our 
schoolwork  keeps  us  financially 
dependant  on  our  parents  and  the 
state.  Our  wagelessness  for-ces 
many  of  us  to  take  part-time  jobs 
as  students.  We  also  have  to  work 
full-time  during  what  is  supposed 
to  be  our  summer  'vacation*. 

We  university  students  are  not 


alone  in  being  forced  to  take 
second  jobs  over  and  above  our 
schoolwork.  In  Kitchener’s  larg- 
est downtown  high  school,  three 
quarters  of  the  students  had 
part-time  jobs,  in  1974-75. 

With  so  many  wageless  stud- 
ents competing  with  each  other 
and  with  other  workers  for  jobs, 
wages  are  kept  down  and  those 
who  get  jobs  are  forced  to  work 
harder  to  keep  them. 

In  the  same  way,  our  financial 
dependence  on  our  parents 
becomes  a discipline  on  them  to ' 
work  longer  and  harder,  and  is 
often  the  main  factor  forcing  our 
mothers  to  take  a second  job 
outside  the  home,  over  and  above 
her  housework. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  we  don’t 
get  paid  for  our  schoolwork, 
saddling  us  with  large  debts  when 
we  leave  university,  forces  us  to 
get  a job  immediately  rather  than 
travel,  relax  or  do  something  we 
want  to  do. 

When  I left  university  a few 
years  ago  with  a B.A.,  I was 
saddled  with  a $2,500  debt.  1 
decided  to  stay  in  Kitchener 
because  most  of  my  friends  were 
here.  The  only  job  1 could  find 
with  a high  enough  wage  to 
enable  me  to  pay  off  my  debt 
quickly  was  at  the  Uniroyal  tire 
plant,  working  on  rotating  shifts. 
The  consequences  of  my  wage- 
lessness as  a student  was  driven 
home  to  me  when  1 couldn’t 
afford  to  refuse  the  job  or  all  the 
overtime  work  on  weekends. 

My  sister  went  to  university  at 
the  same  time  I did,  and  ended  up 
with  a S'4.000  debt.  Two  years 
later,  she  is  still  working  to  pay  it 
off — 1 paid  mine  off  within  a year. 
The  difference  reflects  the  differ- 
ence of  power  between  men  and 
women  to  command  higher  wages 
both  during  summer  jobs  and 
later  after  graduation. 


Schoolwork 
and  the  state 

The  state  has  always  under- 
stood the  crucial  economic  func- 
tion of  schoolwork.  One  of  the 
clearest  statements  of  this  recog- 
nition is  the  U.S.  government 
study  entitled  "Work  in  Amer- 
ica", published  two  years  ago. 

The  study  reflects  a clear 
perception  of  society  as  a huge 
"social  factory”,  with  each 
institution  playing  an  important 
role  in  contributing  to  the  overall 
profits  of  the  economy.  The  study 
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argues  that  schools  should  be 
restructured  in  various  ways  to 
reflect  even  more  closely  the 
needs  of  the  labour  market. 

A recent  article  in  "Psychology 
Today”,  titled  significantly  "CicU 
War  in  the  High  Schools”, 
reflects  a growing  awareness  that 
conflicts  within  schools  are 
inherent  to  their  structure.  The 
authors  argue  the  need  to 
introduce  some  form  of  collective 
bargaining  between  students  and 
school  officials,  similar  to  the 
forms  _we  know  of  in  other 
workplaces. 

Newspaper  articles  abound 
these  days  with  titles  such  as, 
"Schooling  blamed  for  unpre- 
pared labour”,  where  govern- 
ment and  employers  complain 
that  the  educational  system  is  not 
providing  the  disciplined  labour 
force  employers  want. 

The  Ontario  Federation  of 
Students  recently  exposed  a 
secret  government  report  in 
which  government  officials  a- 
greed  to  adjust  tuition,  loan  and 
grant  levels  to  ' ‘reflect  manpower 
development  priorities”.  In  other 
words,  "where  growth  is  de- 
sired”, tuition  would  be  lower 
and  grants  higher  for  students  in 
those  fields  where  the  employers 
want  trained  workers. 

Thus  the  state  intervenes  and 
manipulates  the  structure,  for- 
mat, costs  and  working  conditions 
of  schoolwork  in  much  the  same 
way  it  does  in  other  workplaces. 


Students’  struggle 
against  schoolwork 

When  we  realize  that  going  to 
school  is  work  for  us,  it’s  possible 
to  begin  to  understand  the 
various  ways  we  have  been 
struggling  both  against  work  and 
to  gain  access  to  some  money,  or 
a wage,  for  that  work. 

In  high  school,  the  struggle 
against  schoolwork  takes  many 
forms.  A recent  Toronto  board  of 
education  report  shows  that  24 
per  cent  of  Toronto  high  school 
students  dropped  out  in  the 
1973-74  school  year.  This  repres- 
ents a sharp  increase  over 
previous  years. 

Although  the  report  designated 
six  different  categories  of  drop- 
outs, the  common  thread  running 
through  all  of  them  is  that  school, 
with  all  its  rules  and  regulations, 
was  too  much  of  a hassle,  too 
much  work,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
categories  expressed  the  need  to 
have  a wage  of  their  own. 

Vandalism  in  the  schools,  like 
sabotage  in  factories,  also  ex- 
presses students*  struggle  a- 
gainst  schoolwork.  In  the  U.S., 
officials  estimate  that  schools 
spend  as  much  on  vandalism 
costs  as  on  textbooks. 

In  Toronto,  despite  the  instal- 
lation of  electronic  surveillance 
devices  in  "vandalism-prone” 
schools,  incidents  of  vandalism 
continue  to  increase.  Officials 
reported  last  fall  that  among  the 
thousands  of  dollars  in  cash  and 
equipment  stolen  the  previous 
year,  only  one  book  was  taken. 
What  better  indication  of  the 
refusal  of  schoolwork? 

Dropping  out  and  vandalism 
are  only  two  of  the  most  visible 
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forms  of  students’  struggle 
against  schoolwork  and  for  access 
to  a wage  (or  the  goods  a wage 
enables  us  to  acquire).  For 
students  who  remain  enrolled  in 
school,  truancy  or  absenteeism 
has  been  on  the  rise,  despite  the 
liberalization  of  discipline  in 
vocational  schools  and  the  new 
credit  program  in  all  high  schools. 

Students  are  also  increasingly 
refusing  the  daily  discipline  of 
schoolwork.  A Toronto  teacher 
was  asked  recently  by  a student 
teacher  I know  who  determines 
how  much  homework  is  assigned 
each  day.  He  replied  that  the 
students  themselves  decide  - 
students  have  simply  refused  to 
do  homework,  so  teachers  like 
himself  have  just  stopped  assign- 
ing it.  Other  teachers  describe  the 
increasing  refusal  to  accept 
authority  and  a generalized 
rebelliousness  among  students. 

When  all  these  forms  of 
struggle  against  schoolwork  are 
seen  as  isolated  or  individual 
actions,  it  seems  a bit  much  to 
describe  them  as  a "struggle”. 
But  when  the  majority  of  students 
engage  in  some  of  these  activities 
all  the  time,  and  when  emplo;^ers 
are  complaining  loudly  about  the 
poor  quality  of  the  product  of 
schools,  we  are  forced  to 
recognize  the  daily  actions  of 
students  as  a struggle  against 
their  work  of  producing  them- 
selves as  the  future  labour  force. 

struggle  against 
scoolwork  at  university 

Our  struggle  against  school- 
work  at  university  also  takes  on  a 
variety  of  forms.  It  involves 
skipping  classes,  using  the  same 
essay  for  several  courses,  helping 
fellow  students  with  assignments. 

The  avoidance  of  schoolwork 
can  also  be  a pleasant  love  affair, 
long  conversations  in  pubs  with 
friends,  reading  the  wrong  book 
at  the  right  time  and  the  right 
book  at  the  wrong  time.  Those  of 
us  who  have  enough  money 
frequently  buy  term  papers  from 
essay  companies. 

One  of  the  most  tangible 
results  of  students’  struggle  over 
the  past  ten  years  has  been  the 
steady  erosion  of  the  grading 
system.  Schools,  employers,  and 
the  state  use  the  grading  system 
to  check  the  quality  of  the 
products  of  the  school  system.  As 
long  as  it  functions,  grading 
forces  students  to  work  harder 
and  compete  with  each  other  for 
jobs  or  places  in  graduate  school. 

Increasing  criticism  by  stud- 
ents of  authoritarian  learning  and 
the  refusal  to  do  a lot  of 
schoolwork  has  significantly  re- 
duced the  use  of  the  bell  curve, 
and  gradd  levels  have  risen 
steadily. 

Now  the  universities  complain 
that  most  first  year  students  lack 
basic  reading,  writing,  and 
mathematics  skills,  despite  ade- 
quate grades  in  high  school.  Also, 
grades  have  lost  much  of  their 
usefulness  to  employers  in 
assessing  job  applicants. 

School  authorities  describe  this 
phenomenon  as  "grade  inflat- 
ion”. From  our  viewpoint,  when 
we  struggle  for  higher  grades  for 
less  work,  we  are  making  a 
similar  struggle  as  that  of  waged 
workers,  whose  struggle  for  more 
money  and  less  work  is  called 
"wage  inflation"  by  the  state. 

We  students  have  not  only 
been  struggling  against  school- 
work;  we  have  also  been  fighting 
for  money  in  various  forms. 

In  the  late  60’s,  federal  and 
provincial  authorities  were  faced 
with  a widespread  refusal  of 
university  students  to  pay  back 
their  student  loans.  By  1970, 
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Conestoga  gals  win  B hockey  title 


by  Jeff  WOkinaoo 
ST.  GEORGE — Conestoga  Col- 
lege Condors  of  the  Southern 
Ontario  Ladies’  Hockey  League 
(SOLHL)  won  their  first  game  on 
St.  George  ice  this  season  but  it 
was  their  biggest  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

Condors  shutout  St.  George 
Spurs  4*0,  March  18  to  capture 
the  SOLHL  B division  champion' 
ship,  the  win  gave  Condors  the 
six-point  championship  series 

Condors  opened  the  scoring 
midway  through  the  second 
period  when  Karen  Meikle 
scored.  Meikle  was  behind  the 
Spur  goal  but  bodied  a St.  George 
defenceman  to  the  ice  and 
wheeled  around  tucking  the  puck 
in  the  comer. 

Meikle  scored  a second  goal  in 
the  third  period  with  Luanne 
Izzard  and  Francis  Schreurs 
adding  single  goals. 

St.  George  was  playing  without 
their  star  forward  Sandy  Boyd 
and  it  was  evident  from  the  start 
this  hurt  them. 

• “1  knew  she  wouldn't  be  on  the 
ice.”  Conestoga  coach  Dave 
Reeves  said  in  a recent  interview. 
”1  didn’t  want  to  say  anything  to 
the  girls  though.” 

The  game  was  delayed  for  an 
hour  and  a half  because  a 
previous  game  at  the  St.  George 
Arena  went  into  triple  overtime. 

“With  that  delay  the  morale 
went  down  and  down.”  Reeves 
said. 

Reeves  had  to  make  a crucial 
decision  before  the  game  when  he 
had  to  take  the  St.  George  brutal 
style  of  play  into  consideration. 

“We  have  the  strongest  phys- 
ical team  in  the  league,”  Reeves 
said.  “I  decided  to  play  the  way 
we  always  do  and  let  them  make 
(St.  George)  make  the  mistakes.” 

There  were  only  three  minor 
penalties  called  by  referees 
Ross  Simpson  and  Ed  Tanner  and 
St.  George  took  two  of  those. 

Reeves  thought  discipline  was 
the  main  reason  for  his  club’s 
succes. 

“The  disciplii\e  on  St.  George 
was  not  very  strong.  Other  teams 
with  the  exception  of  Plattsville 
were  carefree,”  he  said. 

Reeves  said  he  thinks  it's 
better  for  a man  to  coach  the 
women's  team  than  a woman. 

“I  don’t  thipk  a woman  could 
do  it  as  well.  Iliey  (girl  players) 
respect  a man  more  than  a 
woman.” 

Reeves  had  coached  two  years 
in  minor  hockey  and  one  year  of 
allstar  before  his  duties  with  the 
girls. 

The  Chicago  trip  where  Cones- 
toga played  two  exhibition  games 
in  Waukegan,  111.  was  a big  help 
for  Conestoga. 

“The  trip  helped  me  realize  all 
the  respect  1 had  from  the  ^rls,” 
Reeves  said.  “It  was  the  bi^tight 
of  the  year." 

Chicago  Cooks  Cardinals  will 
return  this  weekend  to  play 
Conestoga  in  Kitchener.  The 
Conestoga  girls  won  one  game 
and  tied  the  second  in  Waukegan. 

Another  area  where  Reeves 
thought  the  girls  improved  over 
last  year  was  goaltending. 

“(Soaltcnding  cost  us  the 
league  last  year  but  Karen  (Karen 
Slauenwhhe)  looked  to  be  the 
highlight.” 

Condom  also  found  a talented 
goaltender  in  Lynne  Trudeau. 
Trudeau  was  a Conestoga  forward 
Reeves  decided  to  try  in  goal  one 
night  and  she  turned  in  a solid 
p^ormance. 

Reeves  is  a last-year  recreation 
student  at  the  college  and  doesn’t 
know  whether  he  will  be  in  the 
area  next  year. 

“It’s-  best  if  someone  at  the 
college  coaches,”  Reeves  said. 


College  and  directed  by  men’s 
hockey  coach  Jim  Krulicki. 

Reeves  said  there  is  a possiblity 
of  a college  league  for  girls  next 
year. 

“If  the  other  colleges  get 
proper  coaching  there  might  be  a 
league,”  he  said. 

Reeves  was  pleased  with  the 
support  the  college  and  Dan 
Young  from  Leisure  Education 
gave  him. 

He  was  espedaliy  pleased  with 


the  co-operative  students  from 
the  University  of  Waterloo  who 
acted  as  trainers. 

Stan  ftench  was  trainer  the  first 
half  of  the  year  with  Fred 
Humphrey  taking  over  for  the 
remainder. 

“I  really  appredated  Stan  and 
Fred  coming  out,"  Reeves  said. 
' 'Fred  was  really  a good  asset.  He 
got  to  know  the  girls  on  and  off 
the  ice." 

Members  of  the  SOLHL  B 


division  champions  are:  Karen 
Slauenwhite,  Lyne  Trudeau,  Josie 
Wilfong.  Susan  Reid,  Bonnie 
Strathearn.  Rose  Reilly,  Frances 
Schreurs,  Sue  Sahagian.  Helen 
Hulks.  Jane  Querin,  Liz  Callag- 
han. Luanne  Izzard.  Karen 
Meikle.  Gail  Benoit  and  Kim 
Hergott. 

Dave  Perkes  helped  Reeves 
coach  until  his  sudden  death  Feb. 
18. 


Photo  by  Polo  Codhoo 
Get  Into  the  spring  of  things! 
Dave  Reeves 
**...best  pbyslcsJ  team.” 


“If  I’m  in  the  area  I will  take  me 
team  again." 

“This  year  had  to  be  a big 
boost  for  women’s  hockey.  If 
there's  enough  girls  interested  in 
playing  hockey,  they  souldn’t  be 
deprived.” 

Reeves  was  disappointed  at  the 
arenas  his  girls  had  to  paly  in. 

“The  fodiities  the  girls  had  to 
play  at  were  terrible,"  he  said.  “1 
was  very  disappointed  the  college 
gave  us'  that  arena  (the  auditor- 
ium annex),” 

Reeves  would  like  to  see 
womeo’s  hockey  treated  more  Ul^ 
a varsity  sport. 

“It’s  gotta  be  treatM  ^k^0 
varsity  sport.”  he  said. 

Conestoga  was  also  a winner  at 
the  recent  Sweetheart  Touma-- 
ment  sponsored  by  Conestoga 


pbM«  by  P«tt  CaAnr 

Conestoga  College  Condor  women  In  action.  Conestoga  won  the  SOLHL  B championship. 


Labatfs  Blue  smiles  along  with  you 


f ^ 

A chemistiy  student  named  Sue, 
Desenhing  what  glass  could  do. 
Said  Hs  uses  are  complex. 

For  windows  and  spec^ 

But  ifs  best  for  containing  a Blue. 

V 


/ 
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Mary  Hofstetter— busy“girl  friday” 


by  Pearl  Wolfe 


Mary  Hofstetter  hasn’t  had  a 
holiday  in  well  over  a year  and 
judging  by  what  she  does  at 
Conestoga,  it  sounds  like  it’s  • 
about  time. 

Ms.  Hofstetter’s  official  title  is 
assistant  to  the  president  (Ken- 
neth Hunter)  of  Conestoga 
College.  That  slightly  unglorified 
title  takes  in  many  and  varied 
duties. 

Mary  does  research  on  any 
projects , the  president  needs 
information  on,  she  is  the  official 
■publications  person'  i.e.  she  is 
constantly  in  contact  with  the 
media  and  she  handles  most  of 
the  college’s  administrative  pub- 
lic relations  as  well. 

The  attractive,  29  year-old  is 
impeccably  dressed,  talks  ex- 
pressively with  heavily  bejewel- 
led and  braceleted  hands,  and 
laughs  freely.  She  is  a busy  lady 
and  one  wonders  where  she  finds 
the  time  to  look  and  act  so 
charming. 

She  is  the  college’s  official 
liason  with  the  ministry  of 
colleges  and  universities,  she  is 
the  editor  of  Now  and  Then  (a 
community  relations  publication  - 
which  was  Mary's  brainchild), 
she  is  the  college’s  official 
women’s  advisor  and  reports  to 
the  ministry  on  her  findings  and 
invented  a series  of  women's 
lectures  last  fall. 

In  an  hour-long  interview  with 
Spoke  in  her  office,  Ms.  Hof- 
stetter was  interupted  several 
times.  People  were  asking  her 
opinion,  people  were  asking  for 
appointments,  people  were  ask- 
ing for  her  time.  It  is  evident  she 
is  invaluable  to  the  president. 

She  laughed  and  agreed  she 
really  is  President  Hunter’s  'girl 
Friday’,  "Ido just  about  anything 
around  here,"  she  said.  "When 
the  president  has  to  be  some- 
where and  can’t  make  it,  1 go  in 
his  place.’’ 

She  is  also  in  charge  of  all 
official-social  functions  at  Cones- 
toga, such  as  Conestoga’s  hosting 
of  any  conferences.  She  also 
organizes  convocation. 

Whew.  Her  much  deserved 


holiday  starts  Good  Friday. 

'Tm  so  excited,  I’m  just  going 
mad.  1 can’t  wait.” 

Her  trip  starts  with  the  long 
weekend  in  London,  England 
where. she  will  visit  friends  and 
from  there  she  will  spend  ten 
days  in  Cairo  where  she  will  take 
a trip  down  the  Nile. 

‘Tve  always  been  interested  in 
Egypt,  even  when  1 was  young. 
Other  kids  read  comic  books,  I 
read  about  Egypt.”  she  said. 

She  will  go  on  to  spend  another 
10  days  in  Beirut  and' then  have  a 
long  weekend  in  Rome  and 
Venice. 

The  trip  may  sound  adventure- 
some and  thrilling  to  anyone  else 
and  while  Mary  is  excited  about 
going,  it  really  is  sort  of  standard 
for  her. 

After  graduating  form  the 
University  of  Guelph  with  a B.A. 
in  English  and  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  with  a M.A.  in 
English,  Mary  spent  a good  deal 
of  time  travelling. 

She  taught  English  in  England 
for  one  year,  but  soon  found  it 
wasn't  right  for  her.  "It  was  sort 
of  remedial  teaching,  it  was 
horrible." 

From  England  she  taught  at  a 
Canadian-run  school  in  Switzer- 
land. She  taught  English,  art  and 
drama  to  grade  13  students  who 
were  the  "creme  de  la  creme”, 
she  said.  The  students  were 
well-off  financially  and  well- 
brought  up.  socially.  They  were 


extremely  intelligent,  as  well,  she 
said. 

While  in  Switzerland,  Mary 
developed  a passionate  interest  in 
car  racing  and  took  up  skiing.  She 
did  some  free-lance  writing  and, 
"I  travelled  every  moment  1 
could.” 

She  felt  that  while  she  enjoyed 
her  position,  it  wasn’t  quite  right, 
probably  because  at  22,  she 
wasn’t  all  that  much  older  than 
her  students.  High-school  crush- 
es were  a rather  serious  thing  and 
not  all  that  unrealistic  in  her 
students'  minds. 

"I  realized  I had  a tremendous 
influence  on  them-  it  was  good 
and  bad.  1 just  didn’t  feel  I was 
suited  to  teaching.” 

In  the  spring  of  1972,  she  took 
off  for  Turkey. 

"I  fell  absolutely  in  love  with 
Turkey.  1 still  thinkifs  my 
favorite  country.  It  was  all  you 
could  have  imagined.  It  was 
absolutely  untouched,  i found  a 
town  called  Side  - and  some  day  I 
plan  to  have  a house  there.” 

She  spent  V/i  months  there, 
■'doing  absolutely  nothingl” 
From  there  she  went  on  to 
Cypress,  on  to  Lebanon,  Syria 
and  then  to  Athens.  She  almost 
cooed  when  she  said,  "The  very 
best  way  to  see  Greece  is  by 
sailboat.” 

She  missed  her  boat  and  was 
stranded  in  Athens  with  2S  cents. 
She  laughed  and  said,  "Typical, 
eh?”  Luckily  , she  was  able  to  use 
a charge  card  to  get  back  to 


Canada. 

A wee  bit  of  a travel  bug,  she 
spent  the  whole  next  year 
travelling  in  London,  Switzerland 
and  finally  landed  in  Paris  where 
she  took  an  apartment. 

"I  sort  of  used  Paris  as  a base 
for  travelling.” 

She  did  freelance  work  again 
and  did  some  tour-guiding, 
"which  at  that  time  i was  getting 
quite  good  at!” 

She  returned  to  good  old 
Kitchener,  her  birthplace,  in  1973 
and  had  been  away  at  least  four 
years.  Things  had  changed. 
Friends  were  married,  some  with 
children,  others  had  gone.  She 
was  also  considered  ‘different’ 
because  she  had  been  gone  for  a 
substantial  period  of  time  and 
done  some  rather  unusual  things. 
She  was  also  at  the  unfortunate 
point  where  she  had  to  do 
something,  but  didn’t  really  want 
to. 

She  did  some  more  free-lancing 
and  a fiiend  suggested  that  she 
write  for  Information  Services  at 
Conestoga  College.  The  position 
of  Information  Officer  assistant  to 
the  manager  of  Information 
services  was  created  for  Ms. 
Hofstetter. 

Her  position  with  Info  services 
lasted  from  Jan.  1973  til  July  and 
she  was  thinking  of  getting  a new 
position  when  along  came  Ken- 
neth Hunter,  new  president  of 
Conestoga  College.  ' 

President  Hunter  invented  and 
offered  her  the  position  of 
assistant  to  the  president. 

Mary  is  unmarried  and  it 
doesn’t  seem  to  bother  her.  In 
fact,  she  gives  one  the  impression 
she  hasn't  time  for  such 
trivialities.  She’s  not  a feminist, 
although  she  said  her  mother  is 
always  receiving  reports  about 
her  'fiercely  liberated’  daughter. 
She  is  interested  in  Women’s 
activities,  attitudes  and  lifestyles. 

Mary  Hofstetter  is  a cosmopol- 
itan, confident,  happy  young 
woman.  She  knows  she  is  capable 
and  intelligent  and  feels  there  is 
no  real  need  in  running  about 
■proving’  herslf. 
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ROCK1©2 
NON  STOP 


"For  me,  good  food 
and  a good  beer  go  together. 
That’s  why  I ask  for  Heineken, 
It’s  all  a matter  of  taste.” 
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Our  student  government 


Each  of  these  four  committees 
is  headed  by  a chairman  who  is 
appointed  in  March  and  serves 
for  a one  year  term. 

You,  as  a student  at  this 
campus  can  run  for  any  one  of 
these  positions.  Coilege  can  be 
very  enjoyable  as  well  as 
educational,  so  we  hope  that  you 
will  participate  in  the  activities 
that  we  organize  and  possible  you 
will  even  run  for  a position  on  the 
DSA. 


from:  The  Board  of  Governors  of 
The  Doon  Stodeot  Assoctstlon 


JOB  OPPORTUNITY 


S650.00  per  month  Guarantee, 
and/or  Commission  — for  people 
qoallfylng  for  a Full-Time  position 
with  our  Company. 

Part-Time  and  Fall-Time  Sommer 
positions  avdlable  also. 

Must  be  willing  to  learn, 
bondabie,  able  to  work  evenings 
and  have  a car. 

No  experience  necessary. 


I am  Eugene  Holst,  your 
student  representative  to  the 
board  of  governors  of  Conestoga 
College.  My  job  is  to  let  the  board 
know  what  you  as  students  want 
at  your  college  at  your  college.  I 
have  been  doing  so  for  the  past 
year  and  now  it  is  time  to  choose 
the  representative  for  the  next 
school  year. 

• If  you  are  interested  in  ftilfilling 
this  position,  then  please  read  on. 

The  board  of  governors  is  the 
governing  body  at  Conestoga 
College.  They  ate  responsible  to 
and  must  answer  to  the  Ontario 
ministry  of  colleges  and  univers- 
ities; So,  you  can  see  the 
importance  of  this  position  and 


how  the  person  in  this  position 
can  help  the  management  of  this 
college  see  what  students  need 
and  want. 

This  job  would  take  about  six 
hours  of  your  time  every  week. 
However,  the  experience  gained 
and  the  friendships  started  as  a 
result  of  your  holding  this 
position  would  be  well  worth  your 
time. 

If  you  are  interested  or  have 
any  questions  about  this  position, 
drop  into  the  Doon  Student 
Association  office  located  at  the 
top  of  the  cafeteria  stairs  beside 
the  information  window. 

I am  looking  forward  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have. 


WHAT  IS  IT? 


The  DSA  is  the  student 
government  on  the  Doon  campus 
6f  Conestoga  College.  Every 
student  who  has  paid  a S36 
I activity  fee  is  a member  of  this 
; Association  and  is  entitled  to 

i participate  in  its  activities. 


WHAT  DOES  IT  DO  FOR  YOU? 

The  DSA  organ'ues  and  runs 
activities  for  the  students  of  the 
Doon  Centre.  Some  of  these 
activities  are:  varsity  sports, 
pubs,  winter  carnival,  ffim  nights, 
concerts,  canoe  race,  and  charity 
drives. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  DSA 

Each  division  of  the  college 
elects  a person  in  September  to 
represent  their  division.  These 
reps  make  up  the  Board  of 
Directors.  The  Board  of  Directors 
control  the  activities  of  thie  DSA. 
Each  Board  of  Director  (DSA  rep) 
gets  a class  representative  for 
each  class  in  his  division.  These 
class  reps  relate  student  prob- 
lems and  questions  to  the  DSA 
rep.  The  DSA  rep  works  with  the 
class  rep  to  keep  the  students 
informed  with  what's  happening 
around  the  campus. 

The  DSA  has  four  committees 
which  are  responsible  for  four 
different  functions.  These  com- 
mittees are: 

1) Publications  Committee 
responsible  for  the  newspaper, 
yearbook  and  the  telephone 
directory. 

2)  Athletics  Committee  - organ- 
izes and  oversees  all  varsity 
sports. 

3) Actfvities  Committee  - in 
charge  of  pubs,  winter  carnival, 
canoe  race,  orientation,  concerts, 
awards  banquet,  semi-formal 
dance,  and  film  nights. 

4) Public  Relations  Committee  - 
responsible  for  all  official  public 
relations  work  for  the  DSA. 

The  president  and  sdce  presid- 
ent are  elected  in  March  and  their 
terms  run  for  one  year.  These  two 
persons  chair  the  DSA  meetings 
and  act  as  leaders  of  the  DSA. 


April  8,  the  El  Condor  pub  presents 

the  Garfield  Band 

Admission  $1.50  for  students 

$2.50  for  non-students 
First  150  people  win  a free  beer  mug 

Last  pub  of  the  year 


The  executive  position  of  Public 
Relations  officer  for  the  Doon 
Student  Association  is  now  open 
to  anyone  interested. 

Application  forms  are  available 
in  the  DSA  office  and  must  be 
submitted  no  later  than  Fri.  April 
9. 

Interviews  will  be  held  Mon. 
April  13  in  the  DSA  office  at  2:30 


Applications  are  now  being 
accepted  for  the  DSA  positions  of 
Activities  chairman,  assistant 
chairman  and  pub  manager,  for 
the  school  year  1976-77. 

Submit  applications  and  re- 
sume to  the  Activities  office,  Bl, 
by  Friday,  April  9. 

Applications  are  now  being 
accepted  for  the  DSA  position  of 
Birth  Control  co-ordinator.  Ap- 
plications must  be  made  by  Fri. 
April  9.  Come  to  room  B Vi. 


CALL  L.  DoBsman  576-8771  FOR 
APPOINTMENT 
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more  than  50  per  cent  of 
outstanding  loans  were  not  being 
repaid.  In  this  way,  students  were 
refusing  the  discipline  and  the 
pressures  that  a huge  debt 
creates  to  quickly  find  a job  after 
graduation. 

Since  then,  student  loan 
regulations  have  been  tightened 
up  to  prevent  students  itom 
simply  taking  money  for  school- 
work  by  refusing  to  repay  loans. 

Students  also  get  access  to 
goods  which  a wage  usually 
permits  through  shoplifting 
books,  food,  clothes,  etc.  A few 
years  ago,  there  was  a city-wide 
campaign  against  shoplifting  in 
Kitchener-Waterloo,  which  sug- 
gests that  not  only  students,  but 
also  workers  in  stores  and 
warehouses,  have  supplemented 
their  income  in  this  way. 

In  the  last  few  years,  university 
students  have  been  organizing 
around  how  much  money  they  get 
from  the  state  for  schoolwork.  In 
1976  already  there  have  been 
large  demonstrations^  of  students 
at  Queen's  Park,  at  the  New 
Brunswick  legislature,  and  at  the 
University  of  Calgary  over  grants 
and  loans.  ' 

In  a three-week  Quebec-wide 
strike  by  community  college 
students  last  year,  students 
demanded  that  their  parents' 
income  should  have  no  bearing  on 
student  grants,  and  that  all 
students  should  get  a guaranteed 
annual  wage  equivalent  to  wel- 
fare for  a single  person.  The  fact 
that  even  getting  welfare  would 
be  a big  gain  shows  how  little  our 
work  is  valued  at  present. 


•In  effect,  the  Quebec  students 
were  demanding  wages  for 
schoolwork,  without  being  quite 
so  coherent.  It  should  be  noted 
that  cojnmunity  college  students 
in  Quebec  pay  no  tuition,  so  they 
already  had  a significant  amount 
of  leverage  or  power  to  reduce  the 
level  of  indebtedness  that  wage- 
lessness  usually  means  for 
Ontario  Students. 

Similarly,  the  opposition  of 
Ontario  students  to  decreases  in 
grants  and  proposed  tuition 
increases  shows  clearly  that  we 
think  we  should  get  more  money, 
not  less,  for  going  to  school. 

The  Ontario  Federation  of 
Students  is  demanding  free 
tuition  and  a “living  stipend"  for 
university  students.  This  is  a 
positive'  move,  but  unless  we 
make  clear  that  going  to  school  is 
work,  and  we  want  to  get  paid  for 
it,  it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid  the 
traditional  blackmail  that  we  are  a 
“privileged"  group  living  off  the 
backs  of  the  taxpayers. 

These  recent  actions  by  Canad- 
ian university  students  demon- 
strate that  we  already  receive  a 
form  of  wages  for  schoolwork 
through  the  grant  system.  The 
Ontario  Student  Aid  Program  is 
just  that.  It’s  interesting  to  see 
how  the  government  calculates 
the  cost  of  food,  books,  housing, 
transportation,  etc.  to  determine 
what  it  costs  for  a student  to  stay 
alive.  From  the  state’s  and 
employer’s  viewpoint,  that’s  what 
a wage  is — what  is  necessary  for 
us  to  maintain  ourselves  so  we 
can  continue  to  work  for  them. 

Other  categories  of  students 


also  receive  a form  of  wages  for 
schoolwork.  Thousands  take  Can- 
ada Manpower  Training  Prog- 
rams, and  receive  a subsistence 
wage  while  at  school.  High  school 
students  who  leave  home  can  get 
welfare  if  they  stay  at  school. 
Also,  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces 
pay  university  students  to  go  to 
school  if  they  enrol  in  officer 
training  programs. 

The  difference  between  all 
these  forms  of  wages  for 
schoolwork  and  an  explicit  wage 
for  schoolwork  is  that  they  all 
assume  that  schooling  is  a 
privilege  rather  than  work,  50  we 
should  be  glad  to  receive  less 
than  welfare  and  accumulate 
large  debts.  When  we  demand 
wages  for  schoolwork,  we  make 
clear  that  schoolwork  is  a job  like 
any  other  job,  and  that  we  want  a 
lot  more  money  than  subsistence. 

Wages  for  schoolwork 

Although  we  and  other  stud- 
ents have  been  struggling  against 
schoolwork  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  as 
well  as  getting  some  money,  our 
weakness  has  been  a failure  to 
fight  for  wages  for  schoolwork  in 
a direct  way.  When  high  school 
students  drop  out,  they  are  forced 
by  the  lack  of  power  that  comes 
with  wagelessness  to  take  jobs  for 
the  minimum  wage  (although 
they  seldom  remain  tied  to  them). 

When  we  finish  university  with 
large  debts,  our  wagelessness 
forces  us  to  find  a job  quickly. 
Frequently  we  even  have  to  lie 
about  our  education  in  order  to 
set  temoorarv  iobs  in  offices  and 


factories.  Our  power  to  date  has 
been  built  through  our  refusal  of 
schoolwork  and  our  limited 
success  in  getting  some  money. 
But  we  need  wages  for  school- 
work  to  further  develop  our  power 
to  decide  how  much  work  we  do  at 
school  and  whether  to  take 
part-time  or  full-time  jobs  after 
graduation. 

Like  housewives,  when  we  are 
not  paid  for  the  work  we  do,  the 
state  doesn’t  care  how  many 
hours  we  work  a day.  But  when 
we  demand  wages  for  school- 
work,  we  make  visible  all  the 
unpaid  work  school  involves,  and 
we  can  begin  to  struggle,  like 
other  workers,  over  hdw  much  of 
our  time  we  are  forced  to  submit 
to  schoolwork  for  how  much 
money. 

In  this  way,  we  will  be  able  to 
take  time  off  from  schoolwork 
without  having  to  feel  guilty. 
Wages  for  schoolwork  will  not 
only  mean  having  the  power  to 
refuse  part-time  and  summer 
jobs  in  addition  to  schoolwork, 
but  will  also  enable  us  to  reduce 
much  of  our  schoolwork. 

The  idea  that  we  should  get 
wages  for  schoolwork  is  not 
something  that  fell  out  of  the 
clouds.  It  emerges  precisely  at 
the  time  when  the  state  is  trying 
to  impose  more  work  for  less 
money  on  all  workers,  waged  and 
wageless— through  transit  fare 
increases  and  reduced  services, 
daycare  cutbacks,  rising  food 
prices  and  energy  prices,  and 
wage  controls. 

As  we  examine  all  the 
unrecoQ’nfred  and  iinnaid  wnrir  u/«> 


do  at  school,  we  shouldn’t  forget 
that  other  workers  are  struggling 
to  get  paid  for  all  their  work  too. 
When  women,  for  instance, 
struggle  for  more  and  cheaper 
daycare,  lower  food  prices,  or  the 
availability  of  safe  abortions  and 
birth  control,  they  are  struggling 
over  the  amount  of  work  they  are 
forced  to  do. 

And  now  women  are  organizing 
for  wages  for  housework — not 
only  in  the  home,  but  all  the 
unpaid  work  they  do  outside  the 
home  too.  And  when  men  workers 
struggle  for  more  money  and  less 
work,  as  they’ve  been  doing  in 
record  numbers  and  with  ‘alarm- 
ing’ success  in  the  last  few  years, 
they  are  fighting  for  wages  for  all 
the  work  they  do  both  on  and  off 
the  job. 

Thus  while  the  state  is  trying  to 
get  more  schoolwork  for  less 
money  from  us,  we  are  not  alone 
in  wanting  more  money,  more 
time  and  less  work  for  ourselves. 

To  the  extent  that  we  get  paid 
for  our  work  at  school,  and  are  not 
forced  to  compete  for  jobs  with 
other  workers,  we  will  give  them 
more  power  to  struggle  for  more 
money  and  less  work.  So  winning 
more  power  for  ourselves  gives 
other  workers  more  power  also. 

Last  year.  Ottawa  lent  $142.3 
million  to  140,000  students  under 
the  Canada  Student  Loans  Plan. 
As  the  federal  government  raises 
its  defense  spending  this  year 
from  $2.5  billion  to  $5  billion,  and 
prepares  to  kick  in  another  $200 
million  for  the  Olympics,  let’s  not 
forget  there’s  more  where  ‘that 
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